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To the Army he is still No. 21047420 

I e Army he is still] 

 ativer Peter Robert Oliver, RASC, 
‘though he stood before the Court in grey 


Belgian CO tells Defence Minister 


IT IS 
COWARDLY 

TO BE | 
CONSCRIPTED | 


ELLING the Belgian Minister of 
Defence that he refuses to 
Serve “an apprenticeship in crime,” 
Jean van Lierde has refused to be 
Conscripted and has been imprisoned. 


, He is one of a number of imprisoned 
Selgian conscientious objectors who have 
J0ined in the world-wide revolt against con- 
Scription and preparation for war. 


The following is the text of Jean van 
Lierde’s letter: 
Phe Minister of National Defence, 
HAVE just received my calling-up 
Papers for military service, my “ order 
to rejoin,” and I desire to inform you of my 
Telusal to fulfil the service which makes an 
4Pprenticeship in crime obligatory. 
_l cannot accept this uniform which is the 
Yagic symbol of the hatred between the 
Nations, this mortal virus which poisons our 
“devastated planet. I cannot support this | 
Political hypocrisy which pretends to pre- | 
ent war by an armed peace, which compels 
an exhausting race in armaments and de- 
Ptives the working classes of those good 
ings necessary for their betterment. 


A Catholic 


Being a Catholic, I refuse to be a soldier | 
of Capitalism, which for a century has ex- 
Moited the proletariat both at home and 
In the Colonies in which the army has 
Always defended order instead of justice. 
i gad history of the Workers’ Movement 
€ars witness to this. ‘Neither would I 

rve a totalitarian Communism, for which 
all Means are considered good, to arrive at 
the desired goal. Christianity teaches me 
thet the end does not justify the means, 
hat is the reason why I am inwardly con- 
anced that, in spite of the Power, the Prison 
is the Law, it is always the Spirit of Love 

at will have the last word. 


Conscription remains the great shame 
©f the modern world and it is cowardly 
or civilisation to admit this slavery. To 
Prevent war it is necessary to universally 
disarm, but it is also necessary to de- 


(Continued on page six) 


SOLDIER No. 21047420: 
SIGNS PEACE PLEDGE 


Sentenced to 9 months 


AM corrupting the Army far more! 
,, rapidly than the Army is reforming 
Se,” War Resister Peter Oliver told his 
“cond Court Martial last week. 


\eennel trousers and sports jacket with his 
“ft hand in his trousers pocket and a large 
ata book in his right hand. He did not 
Nd to attention. 
antie said he was a conscientious objector 
wd pleaded guilty to not putting on a unl- 
c™. Oliver's home is at West Avenue, 
+ Storth, Northumberland. He is an un- 
ineBtaduate of Durham University and an 
ter BSc, 


a Conducting his own defence, he asked for 
pmentence of more than three months im- 
fo onment for him to qualify to appear be- 
wae 2 tribunal. Subject to confirmation, he 

S sentenced to nine months imprisonment. 


! renounce war...” 


Oliver read a statement of about 2,000 
thea’ from his notebook, quoting St. Mat- 
they, Shaw and Bertrand Russell, reports 

* Hull Daily Mail. 

ioe T have been in the Army since Oct. 2, 

thr’ he told the Court. “ Early in May 

"S year I pledged myself to renounce 


@r and never to support ‘vr to sanction 
another,” 


tw } 
tha: have not the remotest intention of 
tan Ne military orders or performing mill- 

uties, now or at any time in, the 
Te, and never will alter my decision. 
mary, WAS stated that Oliver was court- 
anq dled last June for a similar offence 
*entengr ed four months of a six-month 
bundy his Yelease, he appeared before a tri- 
nga; Which refused to register him as 2) 
_ €ntious objector. 
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Michael Scott wins 


PACIFIST PRIEST RAISES UNO STORM BY HIS 
CHAMPIONSHIP OF S. AFRICAN NATIVES 


British delegate opposes him 


ACIFIST Michael Scott was at last granted a hearing before the 
Trusteeship Committee of the General Asembly of the United 


Nations at Lake Success last Monday. 


The hearing was granted by 


25 votes to 15 after a long and impassioned debate. 


After he had stated his case for 


i the S. W. African tribesmen against 


the Malan Government, a resolution 
was passed calling on South Africa 
to place S.W. Africa within the UN 
Trusteeship system. This resolution 
was passed by 33 to 11 votes. 


After an angry speech the SA delegate, 
Mr. Jooste, withdrew from all further de- 
liberations on the subject, protesting that 
the Assembly had no authority to grant 
right of petition in cases of mandated 
territory. 

Preceding this decision to grant Scott a 
hearing, there had been prolonged discus- 
sion on the technical question of whether 
nis credentials were adequate for him to 
represent the natives who, as subjects of a 
mandated territory, had no other means of 
voicing their opinions: His credentials are 
naw acknowledged. 


Chief asks King George— 
sCOME TO OUR RESCUE’ 


Offeina ea Worena © Yoholo, 
Wateteng, Basutoland. 

= Sth September, 1949. 

ATS MAJESTY THE KINO, 

Ruckingham Palace, 

LONDON, BOLAND, 


Your Majesty, 
T, your Majesty's ever humble subject, in 
@onjuction sith the grand children of our late Chief Moshest 
together sith the Besotho netion, whose consistant sim is 
always to show unwavering and full loyalty, although deing 
@ very emsll nation among the pany nation under your 


our hearts. 

Their Government to the black people there is nothing 
attractive to us, and we eee that their presence in our 
country changes the administration of affaires 

5. Your Majesty, there hae been glaring false eccusations 
one of which wen against me in person, but the Government 
took no step whatsoever though 1t was proved beyond any 
doubt thot the accusation wae false, Your Majesty this 
attidute hos erieviously pained me when 1 find that 

Your Wajesty's servants with whom I am working appear to have 
no more confidence in me. Further, to ignore a deed of this 
11 people 
nom they hate 


to bring false accusations ageinst other people 
and in consequence some innocent people may suffer serious 
punishwents. Your Majesty, pray we that it may please Your 
Wajesty to see it fit to come to our rescure and rectify the 
position in terms of the prayer made by our Pather Woshesh end 
accept it by Queen Victoria the Good, May it please Your 


Part of an appeal to King George, 

signed by 33 chiefs, which Michael 

Scott brought to this country. S. Afri- 

can. officials working in Basutoland did 

everything possible to prevent the 

appeal being made. It received no 
publicity in Britain. 


Britain, France, USA, Sweden, Norway, 
Holland, Belgium, Greece, Turkey and all 
the Dominions except New Zealand (which 
abstained), voted against the Trusteeship 
resolution; Britain, USA and France were 
also amongst those voting against Scott 
being heard. 

This disturbing fact, which has already 
aroused strong protests, has not yet been 
adequately explained. Why was his claim 
opposed by the most democratic 
countries? 


It presents an anomaly. Michael Scott is 
putting up an historic fight for those very 
principles concerning the rights of subject 
and inarticulate peoples which are claimed 
as traditional by the very countries which 
voted against him. 


Vaguely, the reason given is that the 
opposition was on purely technical grounds: 
that his representation would first require 
new rules for the procedure of the Trustee- 
ship Committee, and so forth. 


This will not satisfy progressive British 
opinion. It was within the power of the 
Committee to make the necessary changes 
upon the emergence of what is clearly a 
test case. 


British spokesman’s cynical remarks 


It is true that support is given to the 
“technical grounds” explanation by the 
story that one “representative of a major 
Power” told Scott privately that although 
he voted against him on instructions from 
his government, he was personally glad the 
hearing had been granted. 

But the reported remark of the British 
representative on the committee, Sir 
Terence Shone, suzgests a very different 
attitude. 


Sir Terence is reported to have warned 
U.S. last week—‘“ Stop backing moves to 
bring spokesmen of so-called oppressed 
minorities before UNO, or you may find a 
certain eminent singer who has lately 
been jin the news (obviously a reference 
to Paul Robeson) putting his complaints 
to the Trusteeship Committee.” 


Since the question of credentials is being 
mooted, it may be pertinent to ask what 
are the credentials of a man with such 
opinions to speak for a democratic nation 
with a Socialist Government. 


What makes the remark so particulary 
offensive is Sir Terence’s use of the word 
“so-called,” which implies that the natives 
whom Scott is defending are not really 
oppressed, that Scott’s claims on _their 
behalf are false, and that Malan’s policy of 
racial segregation and suppression 1s 
justifiable. - 

It is to be hoped that this shameful re- 
mark, expressing so much that is worst in 
reactionary imperialism and race-prejudice, 
will be the subject of widespread procests 
and that it will not be allowed to pass 
either at Lake Success cr in the Briush 
Parliament. 


Deen 


NEWCASTLE ANTI-WAR CANDIDATE ADOPTED 


YWRED BARTON was. enthusiastically 

adopted as Independent Labour_ Party 
for Newcastle Central, 
with only one dissentient vote at the Public 


| Adoption meeting in the Socialist Hall, 


Newcastle, on Nov. 27 

He vigorously attacked the Labour 
Government’s vast unsocialist arms bill, of 
over £800,000,000 per year, which was being 
used to bolster up capitalist USA. The 
Atlantie Pact and the military alliance with 
the USA were plain capitalist power poli- 
tics, which could not ensure peace, but 
threatened to make a third world war 
imminent. 

Fred Barton urged that the crippling 
burden of arms expenditure should he 
halted, and that the ILP policy of uni- 
lateral disarmament be adopted. The 
Soviet Union had suffered tremendously 
in the recent war, and it was probable 
that she would be only too glad to follow 
Britain’s lead in reducing arms expen- 
diture. 

Tom Lang of the Ne stle War 
Resisters’ Group (PPU) spoken in support 
of the candidate. War had become so 
utterly inhuman and immoral that its utter 
renunciation was essential if mankind was 
to be saved. Whilst the PPU was not a 


political party, its members had a right and 
a duty to think and act politically. New- 
castle PPU members had no hesitation in 
supporting Fred Barton as a candidate 
standine for socialism, peace, and world 
brotherhood. 

Promises of help and support in Fred 
Barton’s. electoral campaign _ have been 
given by members of the Fellowship of 
Reconciliation, the Society of Friends, 
students from Kings Collere (Durham 
University), and other sympathisers. An 
energetic united peace campaign is being 
planned, and every offer of help, in money 
or services, will be gratefully accepted by 
Mark Sadler, Concordia, Byker Village, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, 6. 


Tomorrow’s Poster Parade 


A LL London pacifists are invited to join 
+™ in an anti-coscription poster parade and 
Jeaflet distribution tomorrow (Saturday) 
morning. 

The parade will leave Dick Sheppard 
House, 6 Endsleigh Street, W.C.1, at 
10.30 a.m. 

Parades wili also take place on Satur- 
days Dec. 10 and 17, the meeting place and 
time being as above. 


a hearing 


HE SPEAKS FOR 
S.W. AFRICA 


AJ ICHAEL SCOTT, who has recently de- 
~"* clared himself a pacifist and joined the 
Anglican Pacifist Fellowship, was born ina 
small village in the south of England in 
1907. ' His father was an Anglican parson, 
as he and his two brothers later became. 


When he left King’s College, Taunton, 
it was thought advisable for health reasons 
that he should live in a warmer climate, so 
he went to South Africa where, for a year, 
he worked at the Faure (Cape) branch of a 
Mission to Lepers. He then entered a 
Theological College, returning to this 
country in 1930 to finish his training. After 
ordination he was a curate in a Sussex 
parish, in Kensington, and in the East End 
of London. 


After four years in [India as a chaplain, 
he came back again, joined the Royal Air 
Force as an airman during the war, but was 
invalided out, and returned to South Africa, 
on medical advice, in 1943. 


He was appointed assistant priest at a 
coloured mission in Johannesburg and chap- 
lain to an orphanage for coloured children. 
All around the rondavel in which he lived 
were disorder, squalor, dirt, poverty and 
malnutrition, and he was appalled. He 
formed a non-political Campaign for Right 
and Justice for the purpose of bringing a 
more co-ordinated effort to bear on the prob- 
lems. <A practical prozramme was centred 
round a scheme of Regional: Planning on 
the lines of TVA. Popular support made it 
such a big thing that Scott felt that it 
should not be handled by a private body, 
and gave the whole scheme over to the 
Government who first postponed considera- 
tion and then dropped it. 


He refused to pay tax 


When the Asiatic Land Tenure A 

s ct was 
passed, Scott and a number of others 
stronly opposed it as an expression of racial 
discrimination, and a denial of the ideals of 
ee for which the war had been fought 
He became notorious by refusi is 
income tax in protest. 7 ne Oa 


The Indians in Durban oppose. 

by reviving Gandhi's iiethoulto? nal 
sistance. When they were beaten up by 
hysterical White hooligans, Scott joined the 
satyagrahis. | He was sentenced to three 
months imprisonment, and, characteristi- 
eally, spent the time in writing a 40,000 
word memorandum on conditions there, 


which he submitted to th 
Commission. ° Penal 


Shortly afterwards he was 


fomieTobrn lac: asked to go 


Shantytown, a vas iv 
workers’ camp which was “ not recogn aa 
by the local authorities who, therefore, did 
not undertake any garbage removal or 
policing. _He tried to organise sanitaticn 
and “ police’ squads, and withdrew all his 
savings to pay them, but filth and violence 
did not abate until the public authority 
assumed responsibility. Then he was 
charged with living in a native area, and 
given a suspended sentence ! ; 


During the past two vears he ha 
the spokesman and advocate for ie been 
possessed natives of South West Africa 
Pes eularly those of the Herero Tribe, 
ae people have been deprived of their 
and and contained in reserves, and as the 
Union Government is “ bringing about a 
closer association” between itself and the 
mandated territory of S.W. Afriea and at 
the same time extending its racial dis- 
crimination, they are seeking permission to 
state their case and discviss their future in 
Britain or before the Wnited Nations. 
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FATHER’S 
FOOTS: EPS 


HE UN Assembly has faithfully 
repeated the history of its pre- 
decessor the League of Nations. 
With filial devotion it hag followed in 
Father’s footsteps. 

It has obediently taken the same road 
and has now reached the bog in which its 
parent stuck, there helplessly to await the 
war in which it was the first casualty. 

The death of the League might have been 
worth while had its successors learnt any 
lessons from its hiStory. But they haven’t. 

A reader recently showed us some cor- 
respondence he had had with two MPs 
’. whom he had tried to interest in unilateral 
disarmament. 

They replied, respectively, that war can 
only be prevented by “ political agreement mr 
and “high level decisions of foreign 
policy.” 


* 

This is an excellent example of the impo- 
tent fatalism which overcomes politicians 
whenever they enter the sphere of foreign 
politics. 

For we know, what each supcessive UN 
Assembly proves afresh, that there is no 
possibility of agreement at that level, be- 
eause there is no will to agree. 

In his Commentary last week, Roy Sher- 
"wood gave an admirably concise summary of 
: the deadlock, and it is worth repeating 
indefinitely. 


The West accuses the Russians of causing 


* * 


to that inspection to which the Western 
Powers are ready. to submit. 


As he pointed out, for the Russians to 
abandon’ secrecy and disclose the situation 
of their plants would render them by com- 
parison far more vulnerable than it would 
us. 


their great territorial spaces as their chief 
military asset to balance against the 
superior industrial power of the West, 


Therefore the West is demanding from 
Russia a greater sacrifice of military effec- 
tiveness than they are offering to make 
themselves. They are, in effect, demanding 
’ from Russia a large measure of unilateral 
disarmament. 


: Yet the Western Governments continue, 
with monotonous repetition, to present this 
"inspection as an equal sacrifice. 

ae a * 

: Thus the United Nations Assembly is 
now established as a Society for the Pre- 
servation of Internationa] Hatred. 


It has become a permanent battle-field in 
the coid war, and is now devoted to that 
purpose as specifically as Highbury Ground 
is set aside for soccer. 

Every meeting is the same as the one 
before. Everyone knows beforehand what 
is going to be said and what accusations 
are going to be made. The reading public, 
» were it present, could join in as a chorvy. 


The Western delegates know they will 
_ get a majority vote, but they know it will 
_ mean nothing, as on main issues nothing 
at all can be achieved until voting is 
_ unanimous. 


ae 


2) 


7 


%* cd ae 


_- So long as the Western governments de- 
' mand of Russia, as a condition of peace, 
something they know Russia is afraid to 
_ give, we are justified in saying of them that 
they are not trying to reach agreement. 
The fact that Russia does not offer con- 
cessions is irrelevant. The Western Demo- 
tracies, who profess to be so many centuries 
in advance of Russia in political and ethical 
standards, should prove that advancement 
by making the greater concessions. 


Every meeting of the United Nations 
Assembly proves again the need and the 
cs logic of unilateral disarmament as the only 
» possible gesture which will break the 
deadlock, 


x, 
oF But the demand for it will have to come 
from ouxside. The politicians have ceased 
‘ _ to think. Their brains are paralysed by 

_ tear of the weapons they are so feverishly 
producing. ‘ 


They are capable of nothing but prov- 


- 
‘ 


“ 
_ > 
Lt 


Ay Nations arm because they are afraid 
and they are afraid because they arm.” 


the deadlock because they will not agree {| eminent defence auth 


For the Russians have always regarded | Many or not. 


| 


_ ing the truth of Francis Delaisi’s words— | 


Commentary 


Fakirs should try this 


NDIAN Fakirs, we are informed, 

have a habit of lying on a bed 
studded with nails to prove their 
superiority to such mundane con- 
siderations as physical comfort. 


We wonder whether any of them have 
ever tried resting on military security. We 
believe they would find that a much greater 
test of their powers and would thereafter 
discard their nail-planks as V-spring mat- 
tresses by comparison. 


The search for security is leading our 
worried militarists into ever greater and 
more uncomfortable problems. One of the 
latest and worst is whether to re-arm Ger- 
many. And the result is proving once again 
how very hard it is for a victorious nation 
to stick to the fruits of its victory and the 
principles for which it professed to fight. 
| Visibility poor 
¥T is very difficult at the moment to get 
4 the victor’s opinion on this matter, as 
they cannot make up their minds. The 
shorter Press reports over the week-end 
gave the impression that US Defence Secre- 
tary Johnson had stated definitely, “no in- 
tention of re-arming Germany.” 


But reading the longer reports one’s 
doubts are revived. It appears that on the 
arrival at Frankfurt for the meeting of the 
A-Pact Defence Chiefs, Press reporters 
asked Mr. Johnson if he could “say some- 
thing to dispel a slight mist of uncertainty 
which still hangs over American policy on 
the question.” And what Mr. Johnson said 
was that Mr. Truman’s statement—that 
“there is no intention or plan for German 
re-armament ”—still stands. 


But a few hours later General Bradley 
thickened the mist into a fog. He added to 
Truman’s statement the words, “ at this 
time,” and went on to explain that “it all 
depends on circumstances and will have to 
be settled by the Atlantie Pact countries 
themselves.” 


Time limit at last 


But General Bradley did not stop there. 
He rose into philosophic speculation. 

“Who can say ?” he went on. “A thousand 

years from now it might be all right.” 


This is important. It is the first time any 
¢ ' ority has given us any 
idea as to the time that will take to secure 
world peace by the methods now being 
adopted. . We should be grateful for this the 
only intimation. No flowers. 


Definitely no flowers. For what we are 
now observing is hesitation, argument and 
disagreement among Western Democratic 
representatives as to whether to re-arm Ger- 
Those half-hearted official de- 


CONSCRIPTION: AN 


HERE is a_ growing 

apathy on the subject 

of conscription, but pacifists should 
keep it in the forefront of discussion 


and keep the public conscience uneasy 
about it. 


A gteat change has come over public 
opinion. During World War I a Minister— 
Sir John (now Lord) Simon—resigned from 
the Cabinet rather than be a party to the 
introduction of conscription. Today there 
is hardly a murmur when it is perpetuated 
as a permanent institution in peace-time. 


_ We get used to evils if there is no con- 
tinual protest. Even some pacifists seem 
reluctant to protest against conscription, 
on the ground that it is only a “ weapon of 
war” and must be accepted so long as 
governments believe in war. 

But a lad of 18 is not a weapon. He is 
a person. To challenge conscription, there- 
fore, is utterly different from challenging 
a new jet plane or a new type of submarine. 
We are challenging a moral wrong inflicted 
afresh every three months upon immature 
personalities for whom we are all respon- 


sible. 
% 
(CONSCRIPTION may be only 
} a “symptom” of the root 
disease of war. But no doctor can neglect 


symptoms. A hemmorrhage may be only a 
symptom of a deeper disease, but if it is 
not stopped the patient may bleed to death 
before the disease can be dealt with. Con- 
scription, if indefinitely continued, will 
create in the nation a mentality which will 
make its conversion to pacifism a practical 
impossibility. If a school-teacher found a 
lunatic putting arsenic into the children’s 
milk-bottles, he would not say, “Ah well, 
that is the kind of thing lunatics do. We 
must cure the poor fellow of his madness 
first, then he won’t do such things. Mean- 
while we shall have to let him carry on with 
his arsenic.” 

That is what is happening now. We are 
letting the poison of militarism be poured 
into the milk-botles of our youths’ educa- 
tion, because the nation is afflicted with the 


lunacy of war’s necessity. 
% 
ON the other hand, agitation 
against conscription can be 
a most powerful lever against the consent 


to war itself. . 
People for the most part are not theorists. 


+ 


They are convinced by consequences; they root 


nials are not believed. We are still facing 
the fact that no guarantee has been given. ° 


The debate continues 


TINHE Press of Europe and America, catch- 
ing hold of sundry remarks made by 
various ministers and defence chiefs, are 
busy weighing the pros and cons of German 
re-armament, taking it for granted that the 
question is still moot. There is still a pos- 
sibility that Germany will be re-armed. 


French government representatives «re 
mainly of the opinion that a re-armed Ger- 


Atom scientist warns: 


CD VOLUNTEERS 
ARE WASTING 
THEIR TIME 


The Continental Daily Mail of Oct. 8, 
1949, has reprinted a condensed version 
of Dr. Kathleen Lonsdale’s PN article 
“ Talk of Civil Defence is Tragic Folly ” 
CPN, Mareh 12, 1948). It appears in 
the Mail under the double-column head- 
lines “ Choice between Preparation and 
Prevention.” “ Is Civil Defence a False 
Security? ” ‘Condensed from Peace 
News, 3 Blackstock Road, London, N.4.” 


Dr. Lonsdale says of volunteers for 
CD: “The good folk who think that by 
helping in these measures they may be 
helping to prevent future suffering are 
not merely wasting their time, they are 
wasting the thought and energy that 
they ought to be putting into the pre- 
vention of war.” 

Copies of the complete article are 


available from Peace News, 3 Black- 
stock Road, N.4, at 15s. per 1000. 


many is a greater menace to peace than Rus- 
sian Communism. So_ incidentally does 
General Wavell, who said the other day that 
Russia doesn’t want war, and we can’t blame 
the Russians for being afraid of a German 
military revival. 


But high-up American soldiers have been 
putting another view: The French army is 
too weak and the French people are dis- 
inclined to further defence expenditure; 
the West European land forces are in- 
adequate to hold a Russian attack, Ameri- 
can public opinion would not stand for keep- 
ing a large American army to fill up the 
gaps in European defence, etc., etc. 


So the obvious answer is to reeru:t 
“sound” (i.e. anti-Russian) Geriaans who 
may ve counted upon to fignt on the right 
side 


EVIL 


By CLAUD COLTMAN 


Rev. Claud Coltman of Weigh House 
Church, Binney Street, W.1., is Chair- 
man of the Congregational Pacifist 
Crusade, Chairman of the London 
Branch of the No Conscription Council 
and is on the Executive Committees 
of the Fellowship of Reconciliation 
and the No Conseription Council. 


judge a policy to be wrong when they see 
it working out in undesirable ways. Their 
beliefs about the justification of war, for 
instance, received a severe shock by the 
ruthless destruction of Hiroshima. 

But conscription means teaching our 
young men to do that. It is their compul- 
sory instruction in all the arts and crafts 
of mass- destruction. It is thus the delibe- 
rate corrupting of their minds and the 
deadening of their consciences, and this | 
process is itself a condemnation of war. | 

* | 

Ft. is when a social institution 

is shown to be wreaking; 

injury to the rights and wellbeing of 

persons that conscience is stirred and pro- 
tests aroused. 

The economics of the Industrial Revolu- 
tion were tolerated and justified until Lord 
Shaftsbury showed what they actually 
meant to the girls and boys of tender years 
in the mills of Lancashire and on the farms 
of East Anglia. Then came the Factory 
Acts. Slave-trading was tolerated and 
justified until Livingstone told what he had 
seen of burnt-out African villages, gangs 
of captured natives being driven to the 
coast, dead and dying being flung out all 
along the slave-trails. So now it is for us 
to show that war can only be maintained 


and our precarious “security” achieved by | 


this outrage upon the conscience and 
liberties of our young men. 
% 
ERHAPS the  weightiest 


> 
I consideration for pacifists is 
that the perpetuation of universal military 
service will progressively frustrate their 
purpose of winning the nation’s verdict 
against war. . . is 
We are rearing a generation which will 
be mentally, psychologically and morally 
proof againgt appeals and arguments -for 
pacifism. ad M 
If now we allow conscription to take firm 
in our nation’s life, we shall not 


Military morality 


NOTHING could be more certain than this 
*™ sordid controversy to undermine Euro 
pean confidence of the moral integrity of the 
leading Democratic governments. 


So long as the uncertainty exists, and 0 
long as it is apparent that the British 
Government waits to some extent upol 
American decisions, Britain is steadily 0& 
coming alienated from those elements 
Germany with which mutual support an 
encouragement is vitally necessary. 


Since the war, that comparatively small 
but redoubtable element of German demo 
cratic and anti-militarist opinion which has 
always exsted has rapidly grown and the 
number of Germans who hate and fear 
their own militarists is increasing. 

lronically and naturally enough, while 
militarism has grown among those who su 
cessfully fought to end militarism, pacifis® 
has grown among the vanquished. 

If the American defence chiefs are ab 
lowed to have their own way and_ bring 
back into favour and influence the Naz® 
and militarists whom it was the professe? 

wepose of the Allies to suppress, the Te 
suit will be the betrayal of that element 0 
opinion, not only in Germany but in Europe 
as a whole, on which the hope of the future 
mainly depends. 


Large-scale treachery 


J Tw 


sec 


ould be treachery on a grand historé 
ale. For a moral principle of Wis 
toric importance is involved. The Allies 
have set up a court of law by which 
Nazism, and German militarism as a whole: 
has been condemned as criminal, What 
would be the reputation of a judre wh%® 
having condemned a man as a murderef 
fetched him out of the dock, put a weapol 
in his hand, and told him to get ready ” 
murder somebody else ? 

ow 


That is how such a procedure as is no¥ 

cserigusly proposed by certain Western mill” 
tary men, would appear to European demo 
cracy. And the result would be the end. 
Europe, of such reputation for moral leader” 
ship and integrity as the English-speakine 
people have been steadily building up fF 
generations. 


We would not put it past the military 
men—of any country—to do this. For mili- 
tary necessity recognises no moral principle 


We can only hope that if it is attempte 
the British Labour Government will prov 
sufficiently true to its traditions to resist I 


Peace News is open for the expressio® 
of all points of view relevant to pacifism: 
Articles in it, whether signed or unsigne@ 
'do not necessarily represent the policy ° 
; the Peace Pledge Union, of which it is thé 
| weekly organ. Nor does the acceptance & 
‘advertisements imply any endorsement 0 
or PPU_ connexion with, the matter 
advertised. 


— 


escape the consequences- One of the con 
sequences may be that pacifist agitatio® 
Wil dechne; 11 may even be made illeg@ 
for conscription is a long step towards th® 
votalitarian state. 

in this country there were more thad 
60,000 CO’s in the last war; in Germany 
there were less than 50, and they were 
beheaded, Judging by the low percenta 
of COs amongst the youths now  beiné 
called up, it would seem that our cause 
already losing ground. 

On the other hand, the moment is pat 
cularly opportune for intensified prote 
The arguments for conscription based on 
“practical” grounds of expediency are n° 
notoriously crumbling. They are beins 
overborne by counter-arguments on econ? 
mic, industrial and even military ground 

This is the moment. By a concentrate” 
effort now, conscription might be ov@ 
thrown. 


or ar ene aceaniiaiea teenie 
230 —-60 = 170 


4 FORTNIGHT ago I expressed i 
~* conviction that there were at least ‘os 
readers of Peace News who would send 197 
each before Christmas in memory of Ms 
Rowntree. We have received the equ!’ 

lent of 10s. from 60 readers, and woul 
to express our gratitude for this respon; 
I am renewing my appeal to the other S 
to make it possible for us to reach the ale 
vised target of £500 by the end of the Y xe 
We have one full month left—an aver 
of six gifts of 10s. every day- + jn 
Or is 10s. too large a sum to ask ne 
memory of Maud Rowntree? If SS phet 
would have been the first to say ut 
| send me just what you can spare .« - 
' do send something.” When you are 
ning your Christmas shopping will 
please slip into the Post Office and PU. o, 
Postal Order for 10s. (or more, or les5) “of 
the PPU Headquarters Fund in memory 4. 
Maud Rowntree, and in the spirit of Five 
will and the desire to extend constru 
peacemaking among men. 5 
STUART MORRI 
General Secretaty’ 


Total received in 1949: £413 9s. 18: 98. 

Amount received since Nov. 11: bar 5d. 

Amount you are going to send: £86 1 ‘ant 

Donations to the fund should bé "oye 
marked ‘“ Headquarters Fund.” 1 ydt 
Treasurer at Dick Sheppard House, 
leigh St., W.C.1 
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The World Pacifist Conference now 
meeting in India was one of the last 
Projects to be planned by Mahatma 
aghi before his assassination nearly 
Wo years ago. Among the younger 
veaders of Peace News are many who 
oe little about the life of the twen- 
Neth century’s greatest pacifist. It is 


for them e all: : wa 
coneare. especially that this article 


Paper be concluded in Peace News 


gre author, Ayana Deva Angadi, BA, 

tio ae list and lecturer on interna- 

th mal affairs. He is widely known as 
€ author of “ Japan's Kanipf.” 


Publications Received 


C ko ne 
‘n We Face German Competition? 


: A 
ning by Basil Davidson. Demy 8vo. 
Cc Pp. (London: Union of Democratic 

Ontrol.) 


r 

[us pamphlet quotes figures to prove 
almo at German industrial capacity is 
Wages as high as it has ever been, while 
probable therefore production costs, are 
Car. ny. among the lowest in _Europe. 
With Is‘in the hands of capitalists who 
op American support will, as soon as 
Unbridnty permits, engage in the most 
old idled “free enterprise” to secure and 
other red markets. If they do, Britain and 
an eff “Uropean countries wil] cut wages in 
liv} ort to compete, and their standard of 

Ng will be forced down. 


ence author suggests that pressure should 
of ought to divert a much larger volume 
do Soman exports to markets where they 
sae directly collide with British exports 
ay to eastern Europe—and to raise 
$0 wan wages and increase social services 
torment, Germany will ‘compete on fair 
8 with a socialist Britain.” LY 
i this seems so thoroughly English that it 

oubtful whether either the Americans 
greg TMaNns will understand, _ let alone 
nae Competition in business is ruthless, 
hangj om Petitors cannot be persuaded to 
ite -P themselves so that all will be 
titi Talr.e The capitalist answer is to cut 
is sh vosts and compete: the socialist, one 
S¥stem was) to abolish the competitive 


C 
TopmPorary Issues, Autumn, 1949, D8vo. 


Dp Pp. and cover. (London: Contemporary 
Bess, 10 Blomfield Court, W.9, 2s.) 
dey oue-fifths of the space in this issue is 
"oted to German affairs, principally an 
Ene Balance Sheet’ drawn up by 
fier Zander in a detailed but difficult 
com. style, and a collection of letters, 
chaps: statements and articles on the 
Positn® of Western Germany under the im- 
mm, lon of “ democracy ” by the British and 
€Ncan Military Governments. TT.R.D. 
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Kh 
ry Years’ March, by Francis Williams. 
hams Press, 7s. 6d. 


I half a century the Labour Party 
as grown from an association of 
the discontented, the idealistic and 
be mildly eccentric into the largest 
‘tliamentary unit in the realm. 


pogltech has been gained in the process and 
r bly something has been lost. 
font veving the Labour Party’s history set 
See hy i Mr. Williams’ new book, you can 
ey, °W the movement has changed with its 
lian ton. Look only at its leaders—Wil- 
yottis, Keir Hardie, George Lansbury 
“r. Attlee—and you will notice that 
Prantf2mer has gradually given way to the 
Visi, c2] man. Morris was 100 per cent. 
in Mary, Mr. Attlee is 100 per cent a_com- 
by’* chairman, while Hardie and Lans- 
Y-represent the intermediate stages. 
Py 


rv people may wish that the Labour 
this ¥ was still led by these visionaries, but 
by an Ish can*hardly be seriously entertained 
Of pone who is concerned for the business 
art opening. to be successfully done. For the 
ly ...Politics, as the ancients taught us. 
Thing tially, the art of the second best. 
throu. only in terms of perfection, seek 
8nd you bolitics to initiate the millennium 
%u will bring about disaster. 


} bing, ® Labour Party was nourished at its 


bility Sy _ men who believed in the possi- 
Ayo, Utopia. It has now to function in 
&% of which is very far indeed from any 
hake Utopia. Its’ practical duty is to 
the perp eed world less bad; not to create 
the Reyer: commonwealth, but to mitigate 
Tibeq «titles of a life which Hobbes des- 
~ 48 “nasty, brutish and short.” 


Mt emavc@kness of democratic socialism, as 
We cay oes in Mr, Williams’ analysis and as 
e fai; discern if we look around us, is 
: take te to provide industrial incentives 
pith ie place of money-making. This 
‘hug. > only partly disguised by slogans. 

: Ationalisation is put across as a 
“ocialist policy because competition 
, rms is eliminated. although a 
ca™onopoly which does no less is 
Nands Again, the pressure of wage 
Nat has ming from the organised prole- 
w8Ment Proved to be the greatest embar- 
"rkers? (0 the economic policy of the 
On Wn government. 


arty is 


ter ise partly Conservative in 


success has restored the 
‘tT in Parliamentary institu- 
t ot undermined by mass unem- 

€ years between the wars. 


the preatest successes of the. 


MAHATMA GANDHI | 


By Ayana Deva Angadi 


URING the last thirty years of 

their long struggle for national 
freedom, millions of people in the 
sub-continent of India were inspired 
and: taught, organised and trained, 
led and reached that goal under the 
commanding authority of Mahatma 
Gandhi’s personality and principles; 
and when we remember that the 
whole struggle was based on the 
Gandhian Principle of non-Violence, 
we realise that no parallel exists in 
the history of any other nation. 


The history of India, the manner in which 
her national freedom was won, and its form 
would certainly have been different but for 
Mahatma Gandhi’s role. Yet such is the 
great interplay of historical} forces—social, 
economic, political and international—which 
are greater than leaders and heroes, and 
even Mahatmas—that, Gandhi or no, India 
would still have achieved her national 
freedom in her own way. 


As to whether that freedom would have 
come sooner or later, whether it then would 
have been more substantial or less, and 
whether it then would have been a greater 
or smaller help to the general forward 
march of mankind,—on these questions 
opinions are bound to vary. Indeed, the 
historical greatness of Mahatma Gandhi 
does not consist so much in the quantity 
of his concrete achievements—in cases like 
the South African struggles it was negli- 
gible—but essentially in the way he sought 
and advocated and realised those few 
achievements. 


India today 


There seems to be precious little of the 
hoped-for Gandhian spirit and practice in 
the actions of the present Government of 
India, even when its leading members still 
most sincerely swear by the Father of the 
Nation, if the new India seems, in general, 
to be trundling along the same old track, 
mutatis mutandis, as any other Western 
nation, as though the Mahatma had never 
been born,—if all this is true and to the 
extent this is true, it is not the result of the 
Satvagraha, any more than the present 
manifestations of Stalin’s Russia are the 
results of the practice of Marxism-Leninism. 
The consequences of abandonment of a 
principle must not be misconstrued as the 
results of its fulfilment. 


Born in 1869 at Porbandar in Kathiawar 
(W. India), Gandhi attended Primary and 
Secondary Schools in the same State, of 
which his father Karamchand was the Prime 
Minister. At the age of 7, the boy Gandhi 
was betrothed to Kasturbi whom he married 


Ketr 


William Morris advocated extra- 
Parliamentary action in the struggle for 
socialism, and the Socialist England des- 
cribed in News from Nowhere uses the 
Palace of Westminster only for the disposal 
of sewage. By the curious irony of history, 
the Sociarist movement which once had so 
little faith in the Parliamentary machine 
has put that very ‘machine to such effect 
that Parliament today determines our lives 
to an extent unprecedented in the history of 


these islands. 
MAURICE CRANSTON 


The Search for Peace, by E. H. Carter. 
Pitman, 8s. Gd. 


MPHE earlier part of this book deals with 

what the writer calls “the making of 
nations,” and gives a brief survey of world 
history, and ot the growth of the various 
nations from small, isolated, and usually 
quarrelling tribes, into larger and more co- 
operative communities. Mr. Carter says: 


“If nations are to live peacefully to- 
gether in our present-day one-world, they 
must know something of their own and 
one another’s history and problems.” 


Mr. Carter writes with great clarity, and 
with obvious sincerity. He is very alive to 
the dangers of an aggressive nationalism 
in a world where new and terrible weapons 
have been devised. The author also des- 
cribes the course of the two World Wars, 
and what he considers to be their origin in 
the German desire for expansion. The 
work of the League of Nations is also des- 
eribed. 

There is much in the book that readers 
of this paper will welcome. Mr. Carter 
hopes that, even as the nations have grown 
from anarchic tribes into orderly nations, 
so the nations will grow into a new and 
peaceful world community under the wise 
direction of the United Nations Organisa- 
tion, Yet I read the book with a feeling of 
wistful sadness. Mr. Carter appears to 
subscribe to some of the popular and con- 
ventional ideas about the two wars, and 
their causes. He implies that it might have 
been better if we had lent a listening ear 
earlier to the voice of Mr. Churchill, as he 
advocated the “small war now,” which was 
to prevent the big war later. 


He refers to Mr. Churchill, in what seems 
to be terms of high praise, as “ our warrior 
leader.” There are those of us who dis- 
sent from this opinion, and who cannot see 
a great deal of difference between the im- 
perialism of the Churchill’s, and that of 
some of the German leaders, except, per- 
haps, that the British imperialists were 
more successful. Mr. Carter quotes the 


Hardie 


at the age of 18. Though the marriage was 
a happy one with love and loyalty on both 
sides he later wrote; ““I can see no moral 
argument in support of such a_prepos- 
terously early marriage.” 


Early years 


Gandhi spent three years in England, and 
was called to the Bar in 1891. Returning 
to India he set up law practise and it was 
in his legal capacity that, on behalf of a 
Moslem client, he went to S. Africa (Natal) 
in 1893, where he eventually spent 21 years 
of his eventful life. During his great fight 
in defence of the civie rights of the Indian 
community which had settled in S. Africa, 
he made numerous “Experiments with 
Truth ” (the title of his autobiography) in 
the fields of individual, social, ethical and 
political concepts. 

A good deal has been said avout how 
Gandhi was influenced by Ruskin (‘ Unto 
the last’), Thoreau (individualism, rural 
life Civil Disobedience), Tolstoy and Jesus 
of Nazareth (‘“‘The Sermon on the Mount’). 
It is possible to exaggerate these influences; 
Gandhi was, above everything else, the 
peculiar product of certain Indian traditions 
and culture. 

jt was in 1906 in S. Africa trait Gandhi 
coined the word “ Satyagraha’’ (Insistence 
on Truth) for the Movement he organised 
there and, later on for over three decades, 
in India, where he returned in 1914. 
“ Ahimsa,” or Non-violence (for want of a 
better word) is the highest religion, say the 
Hindu Scriptures. To Gandhi, its greatest 
exponent, ‘‘ Ahimsa ” was synonymous with 
Love, Truth and God. “You may deny 
God,” he said,“ But you cannot deny Truth.” 

Often described, in my, view, inade- 
quately, by William James’s phrase “Moral 
Equivalent of War,” the spiritual Move- 
ment of Satyagraha is in truth claimed to 
lead to the physical elimination of all wars. 
Nothing that is achieved by force is worth 
achieving in the long run. Violence is the 
Jaw of the jungle, but non-violence is the 
prerogative of higher human beings. 


His ideal man — 


Most humane of persons, Gandhi relent- 
lessly demanded of his followers a great 
capacity for suffering in themselves. His 
ideal man was one who was moved by the 
suffering of others. “ Ahimsa” is not the 
weapon of the weak and the faint-hearted, 
but only the brave and the stout-hearted 
can wield it, alike in individual, social and 
national and international matters. 

As behoves the most genuine product of 
Hindu culture Mahatma Gandhi was not 
content in merely preaching its well-known 
doctrine of non-violence. Contrary to the 
general belief, the best parts of Hindu 
philosophy are practical, and not just ab- 
stract. Just as Hindu _ saint-philosophers 


to Attlee 


whole of The Times leading article for 
May 8, 1945, in which the war is attri- 
buted solely to the pride, cruelty, and lust 
for power of one individual, whose wicked- 
ness is a dark contrast to the wisdom of Mr. 
Churchill. 


However, The Search for Peace is a 
thought-provoking book, and despite what 
we call its ‘ orthodoxy,” merits wide 


circulation. 
JOHN VINCENT 


Hans L. Martensen’s Studies in the Life 
and Teaching of Jacob Boehme, trans- 
lated by T. Rhys Evans with Notes and 
Appendices by Stephen Hobhouse, M.A- 
Rockliff, 21s. 


rps is an excellent book for the student 

and for one who is willing to subject 
himself to an intellectual discipline, for it 
is meant for the student, in spite of the 
assertion that “such things are a matter 
not of great learning but of the right kind 
of intuition and faith,” That may be true 
of Jacob Boehme’s subjects and thought 


but it~’ is not true of Bishop Mar- 
tensen’s learned analysis, which is an intel- 
lectual approach to the shoemaker of 
Silesia. 


The book sets out to be studies in the Life 
and Teaching of Jacob Boehme but they are 
not so much studies in the life as an 
analysis and interpretation of his teaching. 


Boehme is not a simple shoemaker; his 
thought is abstruse and tortuous and his 
language, as the language of most mystics, 
keeps pace with this thought; it is highly 
poetic and not easy to understand, so that 
we need a guide through his difficult 
country, and Martensen has pointed out 
several ways that become clearer for us. 


Martensen is really the Churchman’s 
guide and in itself needs a severe appli- 
cation by the average reader, but it is 
nevertheless clear and helpful. Certainly 
without it we should be hopelessly lost in 
Boehme. We could wish that the appen- 
dices and notes that the editor Stephen Hob- 
house has added to Martensen had been 
more frequent, for it is these as much as 
anything that make the book readable for 
the ordinary man. In itself Martensen’s 
book could hardly be said to be the best of 
introductions to a mystic such as Boehme, 
for here we meet Boehme the philosopher 
rather than the mystic and we find the ex- 
planation of Boehme’s theology rather than 
the appreciation of his mysticism. For the 
beginner a first step would seem to be an 
approach through William Law’s writings. 


Boehme, we are told, wanted to be under- 
stood by the heart rather than the head, 
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Ten Years Ago 


From Peace News, Dec. 6, 1939 


The outstanding ‘fact about Mr. Cham- 
berlain's broadcast to the British people on 
Sunday, is that it set before them a goal 
which few of us, if any at oll, would not 
wish to reach. 


Even his war aims are noble: for instead 
of there being merely “the defeat of the 
enemy’s military forces,” Mr. Chamberlain 
defined them as “ the defeat of that aggres- 
sive, bullying mentality which seeks con- 
tinually to dominate other people by force, 
which finds brutal satisfaction in the per- 
secution and torture of inoffensive citizens, 
and in the name of the interests of the 
State justifies the repudiation of its own 
pledged word whenever it finds it 
convenient.” 


Certainly Mr. Chamberlain is not alone int 
recognising “that there can be no lasting 
peace unless there is a full and constant 
flow of trade between the nations concerned 


The choice is clear: either war or good- 
will and conciligtion present the greater 
prospect of realising the aims we all want; 
not both. When you have made your 
choice, then you can go on to consider the 
implications of it; and then they will be- 
come clearer. 


not only taught that the highest goal in: 
life was the perfection of man but, in Yoga, 
gave us a practical system of achieving 
that goal by stages, so also Mahatma 
Gandhi fashioned for us, in a series of ex- 
periments, a few practical methods of Sat- 
yagraha,. “I am not a visionary,” he once 
said. “TI claim to be a practical idealist. 
The religion of non-violence is not meant 
merely for the Rishis and saints. It is 
meant for the common people as well.” 


The world’s teacher 


Of the many teachings and achievements 
of the Mahatma, some are no doubt pecu- 
har to the traditions and conditions of India 
in which his activities were rooted, while- 
some others perhaps bear the stamp of the 
limitations of his own intellectual and _poli- 
tical horizon. Be that as it may, there is 
in the Satyagraha Movement, which he 
taught and practised, something that is 
meant not only for universal application, 
now as ever, but which our nerve wrecked 
mankind, casting about desperately for 
peace, will ignore at its own peril. 


Jt is generally said that a prophet is net 
without honour save in his own country and 
in his own house. However, this cannot be 
said about Mahatma Gandhi, judging by 
what happened during his long life-time or 
since his tragic assassination in Jan., 1948. 


(To be concluded) 
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and it is well to remember this. Martensen 
js an intellectual who dves not always 
appreciate this fact. The mystie is not 
primarily the intellectual and we must take 
this fact into consideration when we are en- 
deavouring to appreciate the thought and 
language of the mystic. 


In the book we see the Germanic love of 
talking and the glory of the word coming 
out, yet even so we can fee] the deep sin- 
cerity of the man, but we feel that Mar- 
tensen has taken much of the lime-light from 
Boehme and the interest centres in the idea 
rather than the man. It is good to return, 
at the end of the book, to the unmistakable 
note of the mystic— Do not give thyself to 
arrogance and scsyn, but seek from God 
the humble heart.” 


The book will repay a second—and even 
a third—reading, for there is too much to 
be assimilated on one occasion. 


WALTER W. BALDWIN 


PERIODICALS 


PACIFISMO is a lively little journal 
_ issued monthly by the Pacifist Associa- 
tion of Argentina, and as far as we know, 
the only one of its kind in the South Ameri- 
ean continent. 


It is, of course, in the Spanish language, 
but the July numpver, a copy of which was 
sent to every representative meeting at the 
Stockholm congress of the World Move- 
ment for Federal World Government, con- 
tained a supplement in French setting out 
the views of the Association on federalism. 


The four points which it makes are: 


1. Federalism must be integral. In addition 
to efforts to establish a world federation, 
equally energetic action should be de- 
voted to establishing or developing: 
federalism within the nations, giving 
the greatest possible autonomy to groups 
and regions and diminishing the exces- 
sive sovereignty of the nation-states. 


2. The basis of the World Federation must 
be democratic and popular. It must 
represent peoples, not governments. 


3. The Paeifist Association of Argentina 
opposes the creation of an International 
Army. It does not believe that instru- 
ments made to deal death can deai peace, 
and advocates general compulsory dis- 
armament. 


4. War must be avoided by all means, an 
the World Movement for a Pedenat 
World Government should collaborate 
with anti-war movements and affiliate to 
the World Union of Peace Organisations. 
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VWNHE homeless child is one with no 

suitable home, as well as one 
with no home at all. Unsuitability 
is usually due to lack of care, through 
the death or illness of parents, or 
their mental inability to cope with 
the family; or through the parents’ 
undesirability on moral or other 


~ grounds. Only very occasionally is it 


through wilful neglect. 


For the care of these children one per- 
haps thinks first of the good work done by 
the Voluntary Societies, but the majority 
are looked after by the Local Authorities, 
now either under the Children and Young 
Persons Act, 19838 (when the Local 
Authority assumes guardianship through a 
Court order nominating them as a “ Fit 
person ’’), or under the Children’s Act, 1948, 
as a result of which Children’s Officers have 
been appointed and there is greater co- 
ordination of the child care services. 


Modern methods of care 


How are they looked after? In Child- 
ren’s Homes and in private families. The 
Homes are of all kinds—providing general 
care, or serving special needs; large or 
small; mixed or confined either to boys or 
to girls. The tendency in recent years has 
been towards the smaller unit—often break- 
ing up a large institution into “cottage 
homes "-—anjl there is now a great realisa- 
tion of the importance of a “ father ’*in the 
Home as well as a “mother.” 


But wherever possible, a child is placed 
with an ordinary family. If he can ad- 
just to a private home and accept substi- 
tute parents, this is obviously the best type 
of care for him. 


This need not, of course, mean adoption 


PAX VOBIS 


(A comment on the Lords’ Debate on 
Defence, November 1949). 


How earnestly our Generals work for 


peace ! 

That ever-lasting peace that men may 
have 

When all their foolish loves and striv- 
ing cease 


And they, are quiet ina silent grave... 


Or will there be a grave? The power 
of fire 

Is now preferred. Today, the atom 
bomb 

Could give ten million mew a fitting 
pyre 

In thirty days—why bother with a 
tomb ? 

Ten million women, with their 


children, too... 
We are not brutal, but we have to face 
All that, as Generals, we're forced to do 
In order to establish lasting peace.” 


ESME WYNNE-TYSON 


CHILDREN — YOUTH — HOMES — FAMILIES 


To Adopt or to Foster? 


A PROBLEM IN CHILD CARE 
By Beth Baker 


and, indeed, few such children are available 
for adoption, for they usually have a parent 
in the background who would not give con- 
sent or from who it is not desired to cut 
them off. Aljl that adoption entails, and the 
care taken now to ensure a_ satisfactory 
placement, is well known, but less is known 
of “ foster care ” or “ boarding-out.” 

Here the foster-parents share the respon- 
sibility of the upbringing of the child with 
the local authority. The foster-parents job 
is to care for the child as they would their 
own—feeding and clothing him, sending 
him to school and to his church, arranging: 
for his recreational needs, nursing him when 
sick, teaching him to be a good citizen. The 
Local Authority gives a grant for his main- 
tenance and his clothing, and provides 
pocket money; it fits the child to the home 
and the home to the child in the first place, 
and then through its officers in the field, acts 
as family friend and adviser throughout the 
years until he reaches his eighteenth birth- 
day, or he can return to his own family. 


-Our contributors 
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By B. M. Brock the Election.” 


The Child in Home and School, by Florence 


Surfleet. Health for All, 7s. 6d. 
(HILD Welfare covers a broad field, 
stretching from  ante-natal clinics 


through school days to the first wage packet 
or college, it embodies providing for the 
well being of every pre-adult being. The 
author of “ The Child in Home and School ” 
recognises this, she says: 


“Tt is the objective of each young 
human organism to attain the richest pos- 
sible development spiritually, mentally 
and physically. The task of parent and 
teacher therefore becomes that of supply- 
ing the most healthy conditions for the 
growth of each child.” 


Two common mistakes 


For young parents with a_ previously 
limited contact with children. this is no 
easy task, nor is it much easier for the 
teacher straight from college with a small 
amount of practical experience. Few are 


Beth Baker is a Kent County Children’s Committee Welfare Officer, a post 


for which she trained while Secretary 


of the Children’s’ Reception Centre 


at Mersham, Kent. 


Bertha Brock has been working 
twenty years. When the Children’s 


with “deprived” children for more than 
Act came into force in 1948 she was 


Superintendent of the Oxford City Children’s Homes, she is now Assistant 


Children’s Officer in Oxford. 


Under her supervision the Oxford Homes became 


a model for many other local authorities and for students from abroad. 


Is there not a possibility that more good 
folk would open their homes to these child- 
ren, deprived of their birthright of a full 
and happy home life, if it were understood 
that no great burden falls upon the family 
finances and no such permanent legal re- 
sponsibility is involved as in the case of 
adoption ? 


This is not paid for 


Actual care—training and affection and 
all that goes to make up real family life— 
is not paid for, but cannot this be measured 
against the satisfaction obtained from such 
a job? 


It may be said, “I could not bear to love 
and care foy a child with the knowledge 
that he was not my own legally, so that 
when he is 18 he is “‘ out of care” officially 
and “ mine” no longer; and I want the child 
to be all mine—I cannot share him with his 
own family in any way.” But are not the 
ties of affection far greater than any legal 
tie? If these have been properly forged, 
the child will never be “lost.” And after 
all, what binds your own child to you when 
he is 21? The good parent has brought up 
his son to lead an independent life, the bad 
parent is over-possessive and will not let 
him go when childhood is left behind. The 
tie of love with understanding is the 
strongest ever. 


Hungry for new homes 


Boys and girls—babies, growing children 
and young people, surely no-one has a 
larger family than the Children’s Officer. 
If this article has roused interest in her 
problems, remember she is hungry for new 
homes. Perhaps even an offer will come 
from my small area and I shall succeed in 
placing Alec and Keith, Bessie and Jean, 
and young Ronald, all of whom deserve the 
' greater advantages of a real family. 


THE YHA AS A PEACE 


From AUDREY BOORNE 


PHE first International Youth Hostel 

Wardens Get-together held at Stratford- 
on-Avon recently, listened intently to Mr. 
Stanley Baron, of the News Chronicle, an 
early member of the Youth Hostels Associa- 
tion, as he outlined the history and purpose 
of the organisation. here were eight 
nations represented at the gathering, in- 
cluding delegates -from Germany and Italy. 
The meeting was preceeded by songs from 
all countries. 


The Walloon melodies reminded Mr. 
Baron of his recent holiday in Belgium, 
where he had visited the village of Mar- 
medy which, although destroyed in the war 
by our own Forces, was now being rebuilt 
by international work parties. 


The same was true of the Youth Hostel 
at Arnhem, which several of the original 
paratroopers had returned as volunteers 
to reconstruct. 


Speaking of his service with the U.S. 
Army in Germany, Mr. Baron told of a 
visit’ to an American post which was 
situated in an old mill. He was surprised 
to see a much battered DJH (Deutsche 
Jugend Herberge) sign still suspended over 
the doorway. 

It seemed as though this battle-scarred 
relic remained as a symbol! to the ideals of 
its founder, Richard Schirrman, who in- 
tended that youth hostels should be supra- 


national homes for young people on their 
travels. Mr. Baron took. the opportunity 
of telling the young Americans at the post 
—‘who hardly knew why they were 
fighting ’—all about the International 
Youth Hostels Movement. 

Thirty years ago when Mr. Baron made 
his first bicycle tour, there were no places 
where a boy could stay cheaply for the 
night. Well he remembered the time when, 
with only 2s. 6d. in his pocket, he had 
cycled on through the night across Salis- 
bury Plain, until eventually, thrown off in 
the dark by the barbed wire of an Army 
Camp, he decided to sleep in a potato field- 


What Wardens can do 


Mr. Baron stressed that a YH Warden's 
function was to give guidance to young 
people, many of whom were noisy and awk- 
ward; for who could foretel! what influence 
a cheerful greeting or an understanding 
word could have on a young—and therefore 
sensitive—mind. The countryside had a 
great cultural effect on young people and 
the Warden’s enviable task was to foster 
the young person’s approach to his appre- 
ciation of the countryside, an environment 
often so different from his own. Good 
hostelling, as. everything else in life, de- 
pended upon the success of individual 
relationships. 

The Association was founded by Richard 
Schirrman upon the importance of in- 
dividual relationships, believing that an 
international youth hostel organisation 


over confident, the majority are awed by the 
responsibility facing: them. 

Two mistakes are fairly common; in the 
early days they lose sight of the goal in the 


Stepney Pacifist Service Unit 
starts another year’s work 


The Annual General Meetings of The Stepney Pacifist Service Unit was held o% 
Saturday Nov. 19 in the rooms of the Anthroposophical Society, Great Russel St» 


W.C.1. During the business session the 


ended Sept. 1949 were adopted, an amendment was made in the Unit’s constitutw™ 
(concerning the representation of other organisations on the Management Com 
mittee), and elections made to the Management Committee for the coming year 


PPLE annual report dwelt mainly on the 

revival of the Unit since the special 
meeting called earlier in the year because of 
the serious shortage of workers. Since then 
a first-class Unit Leader and four other 
full-time members have been appointed, and 
this group has quickly built up a keen and 
happy community spirit. 


The number of families being helped is 
at present low because time is needed to 
train new personnel, ut other service 
activities, such as School Care Committee 
work, club work and work amongst old 
people are carried on. 


Tony Forder, the new Unit Leader spoke 
on the need for research amongst problem 
families, and outlined the scheme which the 
Unit has for making a survey of the num- 
bers and distribution of such families in 
Stepney, and for collecting information 
which will enable the Unit to do problem 
family case-work in a more thorough and 
intensive manner. This research has_ the 
backing of the Problem Family Committee 
of the Eugenic Society which is concerned 
to find the incidence of problem families in 


MOVEMENT. 


would transcend all frontiers and become 
the greatest peace movement in the world. 


German Work Parties reunion 


English and German members of the 
fourteen volunteer work parties which 
operated in Germany after the war, helping 
to rebuild German Youth Hostels, met 
again at the “ Get-together.” There were 
nine friends from Germany, representing 
five different work parties. 


The work undertaken by the volunteers, 
which was the subject of a recent PN 
article (Sept. 30), varied from digging pipe 
lines and mending roads to hewing down 
trees and reconditioning old army barracks. 

Although the meeting was principally 
social in character, an evening: was spent 
in discussing the failures and possibilities 
of Work Parties. Some people thought that 
there was too much emphasis on work and 
others too little, but one thing was certain 
that the young people who went with these 
parties—whether in the city of Bremen or 
in the little woodland Hostel at Hésseringen 
—were able to form valuable contacts with 
the local people. 

Sincere words of thanks from both Ger- 
man and English, were addressed to Mr. 
St. John Catchpool, the originator and in- 
spirer of German Work Parties, whose un- 
tiring efforts had done so much to make the 
Parties and the Reunion a success. Mr. 
Catchpool himself said that Work Parties 
were a form of service especially suited to 
the structure and purpose of the YHA. 
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problem of the hour, teething, weaning; all Mtends to op] 
ginning’ school, learning to read, can in| Y90lwich 
assume gigantic proportions, yet the way ‘ Co 
which these difficulties are handled con thei do so n 
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mate full development. Dott Party 


Secondly, young parents often blame 
themselves when their child fails to, al | off 
at a point to which they think thelr oni tion, 
and guidance should have Jed him. YW [ter 


by recognising the child’s physical limit Was ble 
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a happy well-balanced maturity. Books "ff 


child care can only be—or should only hie Part in i 
the voice of experience telling the In t that y 


pave 


perienced of difficulties that others af Revived =® zon 


faced and 


danger signals to be recognised, and of % the Of this 
tion which may be efficacious in certain. ™ [)'© words anc 
cumstances. The reader should be stl! npeut Party 


with the child in her care. Th 
“ The Child at Home and School ” seeks | flares ps 


own experiences, and actions advocated # | %q probabl : 
not based only on theoretical assump e same f y 
Although easy to read, time should be cai) the elect a 
to ponder over each chapter, the ques i ers: 
appended to each will stimulate thousey Meaeg Unit 
and provide subjects for discussions 3 ps 
groups of young students. st by arac’. or 
To those facing parenthood for the S|” 8pp, (F 


time the book should be invaluable. , 
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Pith 
Referring to recent discussions in 1H us 
Times on juvenile delinquency, Tony FOP ,; 
said the importance of problem familiés ff 
a contributory factor in producing n t Oe 
delinquency but other forms of maladJ® 3 
ment in children and neglect by parents we Blackst, 
becoming widely recognised. Any resea 
such as the Unit were doing would hav 
significance far beyond the help it W 


give the Unit in improving their wor 

A lively and interesting discussion , 
lowed which was helpful to the Unit andr 
doubt, of special interest to the num 
social workers present. 


The Treasurer, Kenneth Lacey, said th 
the work continued largely in the faith © 
the pacifist movement would recognis satjmy,: 
significance of the Unit’s work and ‘a, 
financial support would be forthcom™y i. 
The Unit seldom had more than tw? \ 


be made on those already making ™y 
fices for the sake of the work, new ® 
porters would have to be found. all id 
Copies of the report and accounts Wi 
sent to anyone interested, and the Unlt 1! 
welcome donations or offers of regular ae , 
scriptions at Flat 6, 355 The High® 
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The biography of Dr. ALFRED SAP 
by Fenner Brockway, 15s. J 
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by Denis Hayes, 15s. 
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First of the PN Election pamphlets 
PEACE OR 
PARTY ? 


JN Preparation for the General Election, 

@ series of Peace News Pamphlets is 
th & issued under the title “ Pacifists and 
w€ Election.” In the first,* which is now 


be ‘atiable, Frank Hancock explains why he 


z, weaning, all "4s to oppose Ernest Bevin in the East 


read, can Sy Woo. . 
yet the way I! tolwich Constituency. 
handled _contl fo do so must have been a difficult de- 
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vision. The present Foreign 
rnest Bevin, declared in 1925, 
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t really mattered, its members | 
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versus capitalism but all against | 


4 “DRAMATIC and damning report on 
+* American justice” is the way in which 
one American reviewer has described “The 


'Case of Genera] Yamashita” a new book 


by A. Frank Reel.* 


Reel, @ member of Yamashita’s 
ing counsel, tells how the Japanese general 
was personally found guilty of civilian 
atrocities, although not in effective contro] 
of the responsibie forces. 

General Yamashita, conqueror of Singa- 
pore, surrendered to the Americans in 1945. 
A month later he was tried by a military 
commission, despite protection entitled to 
him as a prisoner of war under the Geneva 
Convention. 

The commission, operating on a_ direc- 
tive prepared by General MacArthur, 


University of Chicago Press. $4.00. 


defend- 
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IROSHIMA’S public observance 

of the fourth anniversary of the 
Atom Bomb, Aug. 6, 1949, left me 
feeling pretty low. 


I was prepared emotionally, after a brief 
view of the guitted buildings and the 
“atomic wastes’ which still show among 
the acres of fimsy reconstruction shacks, 
for a solemn and very impressive occasion. 
I expected it to have a marked religious 
atmosphere. I would not have been dis- 
, appointed if it had been of a Buddhist 
flavour, but I was not prepared for fire- 
works and confetti. 


By the outdoor stage set up at Moto 
Machi near the centre of the bombed area, 


ete mete eve ened 


We regret | 


a modernistic steel tower had been erected 
from which hung a huge temple bell... 
the Bell of Peace. But the bell struck a 
scur note. On the platform with assembled 
| dignitaries was a very pretty girl, dressed 
i Western style, although quite modestly, 
with a huge red rose on her white gown. 
| She was “ Miss Hiroshima 1949.” 


| After the unskilled bonging of the defec- 
' tive bell she pulled a ribbon to release the 
:“ doves of peace” from a huge paper ball 
' hung above the stage. It took a bit of 
tugging, but the ball came open and the 
i “doves” fluttered out in a shower of con- 

fetti. They were ordinary blue pigeons, 
: but that was not important ... the people 
i of the East do not associate the colour 
white with peace and purity as we do in 
i the West. 


Then the introduction of guests and the 
usual speeches. The Abbot of the Great 
; Temple at Nara, with a handful of blue- 
! yobed priests was there, but he sat down 
with the audience. 


| 
| 
' 
i 
| 
| The speakers platform was reserved for 
i 
| 
| 
| 
t 


“high brass,” but it was mostly Brass by 
i Proxy. Col. Somebody read the speech of 
i the absent commanding officer of the Com- 

monwealth Forces who police this end of 

Japan; three-star General Somebody else 

read the speech of five-star General 

MacArthur who was in Tokyo; and Mr. 

“ Jiro”? read the speech of the Prime Mini- 

ster who was not there either. 


; The Mayor read his own. Some very fine 
phrases were employed and high sounding 
words were tossed about but the crowd was 
not moved by them. 


| é I have not yet seen a 
| translation of the Mayor’s speech. 


Last 


The Case of General Yamashita 


ignored the most elementary rules of evi- 


dence. Reel alleges testimony included 
rumours, conjecture and third-hand 
hearsay. 


Furthermore, he says, the whole basis of 
the accusation was MacArthur’s apparently 
self-invented doctrine that a commander 
shall in all circumstances be personally re- 
sponsible for the deeds of his troops. 

“Under such a principle’ he quotes one 
official as saying, “even MacArthur him- 
self should be tried.” 

Attempts of the defending counsel to ob- 
tain a jurisdiction in Washington failed. 
Except for a minority of two—who declared 


themselves appalled by the ‘“ wide depar- | 


ture from any semblance of trial ’’—the 
U.S. Supreme Court were unanimous in re- 
jecting the petition. 

And, in due course, 
hanged. 


By Floyd Schmoe 


PEACE DAY CELEBRATIONS 


S a gesture of international friend- 
ship, a party of Americans led by 
Professor Floyd Schmoe of the Ameri- 
can FoR, is visiting Japan on a project 
to help build houses for some of the 
innocent victims of the war. The. cost 
is contributed by interested Americans 
and the scheme is under the care of the 
Japan Yearly Meeting of Friends. 


anne 


year he made a very good one, and I think 
that he believes it for he is a sincere man. 

Neither did Hiroshima respond. There 
were not the tens of thousands I expected, 
only a few thousand. If there were other 
thousands gathered before shrines and 
family altars or in the temples or cemes 
teries, as I suspect there were, they more 
nearly expressed the feeling which I felt 
as I stood at that tragic hour and place. 

A newsman who photographed our little 
group of Americans with the Abbot of Nara 
asked me what I thought of the celebration. 
I told him first that what I thought had 
best not be published. Then thinking that 
he would publish it anyway, (as he did, in- 
cluding the phrase “ not for publication ’’) 
I said: m 

“To us who came here to build homes 
for homeless people as a token of our 

regret and humiliation, this day is not a 

day for festival and celebration, it is 

rather a time for humility and repen- 
tance. We stand here in the greatest 
shame that man has sunk so low as to 
perpetrate such gigantic crimes against 
his fellow man, and.that we had any part 
in it. We take this occasion to rededicate 
ouy lives to the doing of the things which 
will make the slogan ‘No More 

Hiroshimas ’ possible.” 

Nora Waln, outspoke: author of ‘“ The 
House of Exile” and other books, who came 
to do an article for the Saturday Evening 
Post on the occasion, was even less diplo- 
matic in her statements. 

To the Mayor and the Governor she said 
later: “ You will never impress the world 
with this sort of a show. If you want to 
impress us of your desire to make Hiro- 
shima the ‘ Peace Centre of the World” 
you must first get the rats out of your 
streets, your people off the bare ground and 
the bedbugs out of your hospital beds. 
Then you can build Peace Towers and ring 
Peace Bells, but be sure your towers mean 
what they say and your bells ring true.” 

(to be continued) 
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1,362,406 
UNEMPLOYED 


ON April 1, 1949, Britain’s armed 

forces consisted of 784,900 men 
and women- Service strengths (ex- 
cluding the nursing services) were as 
follows: 

Royal Navy, 144,400 (120,100 Re- 
gulars, 17,000 Conscripts, 6,600 
WRNS); 

Army, 415,600 (182,400 Regulars, 
221,300 Conscripts, 11,100 WRAC); 

Royal Air Force, 224,900 (112,900 
Regulars, 96,000 Conscripts, 15,100 
WRAF). 

Civilians directly employed by the 
Service departments totalled 237,100. 

Ministry of Labour figures for other 
civilians unemployed at the close of 
the first quarter of 1949 totalled 
340,406. The figures included 43,203 
married women and 6,748 ex-Service 
personnel who had had no employment 
since leaving the Forces. 

This total of 1,362,406 unemployed 
represents 6.8 per cent, of the total 
industrial population. It has been 
estimated that the production of a 
further million civilian workers is 
wasted on supplies to the Armed 
Forces, Thus one-tenth of Britain’s 
manpower is not usefully employed 
For the maintenance of this huge 

army of unemployed each British 
family pays an average of £1 5s. per 
week in taxes. 


Norway’s Peace Council 
three years’ old 


HE Norwegian Peace Council was estab- 
lished on October 25, 1945 at a meeting 


T 


held in the Nobel Institute, Oslo. It now 
represents ten organisations: 
The Norwegian Peace Society (also a 


member of the Scandinavian Peace 
Association) ; 


Temperance Youth League; 
Teachers’ Peace Committee; 
Priests’ Peace Society; 


United Nations Youth Association; 
and the Norwegian sections of: 


Womens’ International League 
Peace and Freedom; 


War Resisters’ International; 

International Friendship League; 

International Fellowship of Reconcilia- 
tion ; 

Service Civile Internationale (IVSP). 


None of the participating organisations 
are associated with any political party. The 
Council co-ordinates educational activities, 
particularly efforts to develop social re- 
sponsibility and international understand- 
ing among young people, and it works for 
the removal of economic causes of war and 
a world-wide disarmament under the leader- 
ship of the United Nations. It receives a 
yearly subsidy from Nobel Funds. 


for 


RECOVERED 


The Rev. Edis Fairbairn, author of 
“Apostate Christendom” and Canada’s 
leading pacifist has recovered sufficiently 
from a stroke to re-start publication of his 
monthly bulletin ‘To Share Conviction.” 
obtainable from him at St. Mary’s Ontario, 
Canada. 
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6—PEACE NEWS, December 2, 1949 
Ex-pacifist tells why 
she joined C.P 


From a PN Correspondent 


JNVITED to explain why she left the 

Peace Pledge Union to join the Com- 
munist Party, Mrs. Ann Fry told the Isling- 
ton PPU Group at the Holloway Friends 
Meeting House, that she would not have 
left the PPU for any other cause but 
Communism. 

Asserting that pacifists usually believed 
in some form of ultimate socialism, the 
speaker declared that they would rather 
suffer the existing regime than support a 
revolutionary movement of the people. As 
she saw it, the choice was between 
“ socialism and peace” and “ capitalism and 
war.” 

As a. pacifist, continued Mrs. Fry, she 
had been most anxious not to cause suffer- 
ing. The change came when she was per- 
suaded that in certain circumstances she 
would be causing more suffering if she did 
not join in the struggle of the workers 
against their exploitation by the few . 


Hinting that the pacifist movement did 
not altogether trust Communist peace pro- 
paganda, Mrs. Fry said that newspapers 
distorted and lied about the Communist 
Party and the Soviet Union. Even Peace 
News, she said, misrepresented the world 
peace movement and the recent British 
Peace Congress in particular, as badly as 
any capitalist. 


Tristan Nelson (chairman) in thanking 


Mrs. Fry, said that the meeting had 
achieved its purpose and that an effort had 
been ‘made at understanding her changed 
point of view. 


Legion member defends 
CO’s right to be housed 


QTRONG criticism of a resolution passed 

by Long Buckby (Northants) British 
Legion branch after the allocation of coum- 
cil houses to a conscientious objector and a 
non-serviceman, was expressed at a recent 
meeting of the neighbouring Daventry and | 
District branch. 

The resolution—shortly to go for adop- 
tion before a county Legion conference— 
asked the county committee to obtain an 
assurance from Daventry R.D.C. that in 
future ex-servicemen be given preference in 
their claims for houses. 

“Tf this resolution were~ adopted,” de- 
clared one member, “It would get the 
Legion into disrepute all over the country. 

“We cannot stop any conscientious ob- 
jector from being given a house,” he con- 
tinued. “ They are human beings and have 
a right to be properly housed.” 

The speaker declared he admire¥ the CO, 
because he had the courage “ to stick up for 
his opinions.” 

Mr. W. Collett, branch chairman, said he 
thought they had enough confidence in their 
county delegate to allow him to use his dis- 
cretion. 

Mr. A. A. Chown, the delegate, said: 
“You can confidently leave the matter in my 


international Service 


Petersfield, Hampshire 


Steep, 


FFERS young. religious and 

humanitarian pacifists constructive 
service with its small international 
membership undertaking agricultural, 
reconstructional, and other manual 
work in England and abroad. 


Now open 
BERRY HILL HOTEL 
AND COUNTRY CLUB 


Modern Comforts. Excellent 
Cuisine. Magnificent grounds 30 
acres. Ballroom. Squash Racquets 
Court. Lounge Bar, Club Licences. 
Near Taplow station. 
35 minutes Paddington 
The Club has been formed for 
furthering and supporting the in- 
terests of World Peace, and special 
terms are offered to organisations 
for holding weekend conferences 
and discussions. 
Reduced winter rates for residents. 
Write for Brochure, 
or phone Resident Proprietor, Mark Pick 


BERRY HILL, TAPLOW, BUCKS. 


Maidenhead 2822 


FRENCH PRESS 


SUPPORTS COs 


“We should pay more attention 


to the conscientious 


objector’”’ 


—FRANCOIS MAURIAC 


NOTABLE amongst recent articles on conscientious objection in the French Press 
~” have been a front page feature in Figaro (Oct. 10) by Francois Mauriac, * The 
Conscientious Objector” and ‘“The Law is Severer with Idealists than with Criminals 
and Traitors,” an editorial feature in “ Franc-Tireur,” the paper founded by the 


Resistance movement. 


From Le Figaro 


NA/ZE should pay more attention to the con- 

scientious objector; he is less com- 
mon among us than among the free- 
thinking Anglo-Saxons. The Catholic lesser 
catechism, which has an answer for every 
objection, kills the objector in the bud, and 
every French school boy who learns it by 
heart. 

It is obvious that in our France, the 
Mother of militarism and legal codes, the 
CO is merely a gadfly. 

In this ancient Catholic and military 
country, the Crusades resolved once and for 
all the contradiction between God’s com- 
mands “ Thou shalt not kill,” and “ Thou 
shalt love thy neighbour as thyself,” and 
the State’s commands “ Thou shalt kill as 
many of the enemy with those arms which 
we have taught you to use in institutions 
erected at your expense.” 


And we have seen the flourishing of that 


breed of military chaplains, fire-eaters, 
bearded, decorated, and _ feted, “ officer 
priests and “ tonsured admirals.” 

z * s 


The appearance among us of conscien- 
tious objectors, the attitude of the Press 
towards them, and the sympathy they have 
aroused, witness to a profound change in 
the French state of mind, due to the col- 
lapse of her military might and the accom- 
panying mystique. 

There is another and deeper reason for 
this campaign around Garry Davis. Revolu- 
tion, the scorn of all law, the sinister 
spectacle of the trials behind the Iron Cur- 
tain, the settling of accounts and vengeance 
that triumphant parties entrusted to their 
judiciary, the lies of the propagandist, the 
quietly cynical imposition of the law of the 
strongest all over the World, in a word the 
enslavement of men: this is what has 
obliged the most casual among us to turn 
to what alone has been left us and cannot be 
taken away. To our conscience, that 
voice within, that inalienable part of us, we 
discover at last that the Kingdom of God 
is within us. 


BELGIAN CO 


(Continued from page one) 


militarise the conscience of men, and our 
first duty is to refuse to prepare for 
collective suicide. 


On the human plane as well as the reli- 
gious plane, I can only serve one country, 
that of all men without distinction of race 
or nationality. In refusing this “ permis- 
sion to kill” that governments give so 
readily to their young people, I do not seek 
to take up an attitude ot neutrality. My 
pacifism is not above the struggle, it is 
united in the fight of all the oppressed 
people in the world who strive for a social 
revolution against all forms of tyranny. 


Our country, not having accepted the 
example of the Anglo-Saxon and Sceandi- 
navian democracies in recognising a legal 
right to conscientious objections, I will 
accept—if it is impossible for you to satisfy 
my request—the penalties which the law in- 
flicts. Thus I shall attend on Oct. 10 at 
Namur, at the Marie-Henriette Barracks 
and renew my refusal there. 


I dare to hope, Monsieur le Ministre, that 
you will understand these conscientious 
motives and I beg you to accept my 
greetings. 

Jean van Lierde. 


“Who made me. 
a Divider 2°’ 
by R. J. BARKER 


(Author of “CHRIST IN THE 
VALLEY OF UNEMPLOYMENT ” 
and “IT BEGAN IN GALILEE”) 


Every page is worth reading, and the 
whole is the best setting forth of 


essential Christianity that I have 
ever seen. 

—THE FRIEND 
232 pp. 8s. 6d. 


MERIDIAN BOOKS 


| 8, GARRICK STREET, W.C.2. 


The condensed translations below are by Leonard Read. 


From Le Franc-Tireur 
OCIETY and the Law do not admit, par- 


ticularly in France, that there are men | 


who follow to the end the moral principles 
of their conscience and their faith. In 
France we seem to be as backward and out- 
of-date in certain moral spheres, as we are 
in technical and industrial matters. 


We do not know whether the French 
Government feels very proud to have re- 
ceived recently a courteous but clear-cut 
appeal from certain British MPs, who sug- 
gested “the legal recognition of the right 
of conscientious objection to military ser- 
vice.” For our part we find it very proper 
and reassuring, for international morality, 
that free men of whatever country should 
concern themselves with matters which 
touch their liberty. One merely deplores 


FRENCH NEWS IN BRIEF 


Garry Davis and the 37 French pacifists 
who supported his demonstration outside 
the Cherche-Midi prison appeared before 
a Paris Court on Nov. 17, Garry Davis 
was acquitted, the 37 were each fined 100 
francs. 

Jean Bernard Moreau will appear before a 
military tribunal on Dee. 6. 

A pacifist monthly newspaper, Les Nou- 
velles Pacifistes, has been published in 
Paris by the Confederation General 
Pacifiste (Ten francs, from 11, rue de 
Sevigne, Paris [Veme). 


Se 


the fact that French democracy has not 
likewise concerned itself with a quwestion 
which touches her liberty. 


That is why the pronouncement made by 
the Parisian Lawyer M. Mare Nez, is so 
opportune. M. Nez, who has recently de- 
fended three objectors named in the letter 
of the British MPs announces that “ he pro- 
posed very shortly to request M. Ramadier, 
Minister of National Defence to introduce 
a bill in Parhament granting a legal statute 
to conscientious objectors in France. 

It is in fact scandalous that men who are 
not gangsters or traitors, but who are will- 
ing to render any sort of service to the 
Country’s economy, should be thrown in 
prison for long periods because they refuse 
to bear arms. The objectors do not evade, 
or hide themselves, but offer themselves to 
the blows of the Law. The Law finds this 
very convenient and strikes them hard. We 
do not think that in so doing the Law covers 
itself in glory. 

There is no way of escaping repeated im- 
prisonment until one is over military age. 
Let the Law concern itself with this law- 
abiding group of people. Society and the 
National Defence will not be shaken, if 
morality and justice are satisfied by giv- 
ing, as has been civen in numerous coun- 
tries, a legal statute for conscientious 
objectors. 


UNEASINESS IN SATELLITE 
NORWAY 


ALTHOUGH it doesn’t come out in the 
_ press, concern is being expressed 
privately by many leading Norwegians lest 
their country be exposed more conspicuously 
as an Atlantic Pact outpost than was at 
first expected when the treaty was signed. 
Within a matter of weeks the following 
military steps have been taken: 
(1) Colonel Bernt Balchen, famous Nor- 
wegian flyer now on service with the 
American rescue corps in Alaska, flew 
across the Polar Basin accompanied by 
General Armstrong, and returned from 
Norway non-stop;; 
(2) Norwegian occupation troops in Ger- 
many participated in British maneuvres; 
(3) British bombers took part in Nor- 
weglan training tests; 
(4) Norwegian destroyers joined British 
fleet practice north of Scotland—W.P. 


{RENOUNCE WARAND! WILL NEVER 
SUPPORT OR SANCTION ANOTHER 


This pledge, signed by each member, is 
the basis of the Peace Pledge Union. Send 


YOUR pledge to 
P.P.U. HEADQUARTERS 
Dick Sheppard House, Endsleigh St, WCI 
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“The man who sees war as orga 
murder doesn’t join the Forces a 
becomes a pacifist—or ua moral co 


tionist.” ‘Ast 
—The Faith Called Pac! 
Max Plowman 


OMORROW, Saturday Det 
1949, is the fourth registra” 
day since the 1948 National Se) 
Act. Except for those who 


register it will probably pass 


noticed by the general public. rust eter 
A number of parents will do what am | 

can to secure deferment for their SOM 4 THE Comn 

the grounds that military service, at of 

age interferes with studies, examing™ ig | form 

careers, but the majority will ™ ne 1 be no 


acquiesce; they will grumble a little ha 
haps, but the necessity for conser 
will be accepted with very little demu™ 

As for the boys themselves, war has 


the background of their childhood and , Members , 

oie 8 gpaaryeae’ ine? sg moe Restion— 
longs to their “ growing pains,” so 2 nM th On—pop 
them will also accept without questlO® ig Mey are op, 
interruption of their careers; some 448 hen it is 4 
dislike it, some, on the contrary, may ios 8 €Y resist, 
certain excitement in the idea of be 


soldier, sailor or airman. : 


They are given no opportunity tO “ad Met > 
what, in modern warfare that really ™} Comedy 
Every newspaper story of a murdéh to Withold 
shooting of a policeman, the batterini, R Pp 
death of a man or a woman, the strated Megrets fy 
of a child, though it may have a § oe A 
morbid interest or thrill, is also 4 h { the be 


and in relation to such a murder, 1! 
these boys would undoubtedly assert 
was wrong to kill. 


boat! 
that” 


This is war 
Most people hold the belief that "My 
wrong to take human life; most people { 
tunately, would find their gorge rise 4 ih 
idea of burning a baby alive, or, fol i 
patter, burning alive any human Os 
even their most hated enemy, and if the 4 
demanded they should do so with thell @ 
hand, would resolutely refuse. Yet © 
day in war these happenings occur 
the level of war this is essential; at thé 
of humanity it is intolerable. a 
The non-pacifist says he cannot affo! i 
be humanitarian when in defence 
country and his freedom; he nast SW" ip 
his squeamishness and_ fight with 
weapons to his hand, and which tne 
haviour of the enemy have forced om Fig 
This justification of evil means W%5, jj 
stantly used in the last war; in 194% 
Government, the Church, and the peor 
this country were all at one in refutil 
Nazi claim that towns, with all thel¥ 4 
factories, dockyards and arsenals, 
legitimate military targets, describing 
forms of warfare, which attacked h 
criminately homes and hospitals an¢ 
less civilians, as undisguised barl™¢ 
But in 1944, those who had seen the 
mans as organised murderers when 4% 
Liverpool, Coventry, Bristol, Plymoul® 
other British towns were bombed, refur 


ba 
= 


see themselves in the same light gt 
British and American bombers set 
“ devastate Berlin area by area.” 


Descent into barbarism 


In the heat and excitement of wal "a ! 
fear and horror of invasion, Press: oie 
and the utterances of politicians and ii2 
were all concerned to prevent the UM ig) 
person from thinking out the implica (pl 
this gradual descent into barbaris™- 4h) 
a few, believing war nothing 1e55.gs 
“ organised murder,” registered 35 inf 

There are still only a few, wn?) 
midst of the elamour and noise, the, a 
and hurry and speed of our contr?! 
viganised lives, have time and e? fs 

| think for themselves. The majority "4 
of 18 are driven quietly and long-sUle 
to iearn the art of slaushterme, W! 
apathetic consent of their parent 
dians, school teachers and friends. 


The least we can do 


The strugele against conscriptio® ye 
ficult and disheartening, but it 18". 0 
the struggle against war and pacil’y g 
not escape their responsibility. Bed 
stration day members of the PPU “J 
No Conscription Council have lite 

iy 


awaken the attention of the poate 


orth 


tomorow a poster parade to the W 30 
will leave 6 Endsleigh Street at 1005 Repu) 
A very small effort but the least W® I>” Al 
2. 
nel {888 
The Latest Peace News ran R 948 “(a 
PEACE OR PART? | “na, 
by 19] 
e 2 (d 
Frank Hancock at. 
The case for participation in the nil : 
Election by the Anti-War Socialist @ Roya) Air 
for East Woolwich. 1 F 
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